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Now we desire to propose to him some ques- 
jtions. Does he believe that our forefathers, 
/men eminent for their piety, constant and 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle' warm in their pursuits of virtue, hoping there- 
ia advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five| by to merit eternal happiness, were all damn- 
Dollars. ed? Does he think that we, who are zealous 
imitators in good works, and influenced by the 
same motives as they were, earnestly endeavor- 
ing, with the greatest circumspection, to tread 
the paths of integrity, are in a state of damna- 
‘tion? If that be his sentiments, it is surely as 
impious as it is bold and daring. In the next 
|place, we beg that he would explain himselt 
——\more particularly concerning the revelation, 

|if he admits of no other, than what is contained 
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Selected. 
AN INDIAN’S SPEECH. 


fu answer to a Sermon preached by a Sweedish Missionary at from what has been shown before. 
Cannestoga, A. PD. 1710. 


But if he 
says: God has revealed himself to us, but not 


duty, it is in our sense, a divine revelation.—!| utterly regardless of their welfare. 


Then to 
say that the Almighty has permitted us to re- 
main in a fatal error through so many ages, is 
to represent him asatyrant. How is it con- 
sistent with his justice to force life upon a race 
of mortals without their consent, and then to 
damn them eternally without ever opening to 
them a door to salvation? Our conceptions 
of the gracious God are much more noble, and 
we think that those who teach otherwise, do 
little less than blaspheme. Aguin, it is through 
the care and goodness of the Almighty, that, 
from the beginning of time throughout many 
generations to this day our name has been pre- 


‘served unblotted out by our enemies and un- 
\reduced to nothing. 
jin his written book; the contrary is evident’ 


By the same care we 
now enjoy our lives, and are furnished with 
the necessary means of preserving these lives. 
But all these things compared, without salva- 


In or about the year of our Lord 1710, a sufficiently for our salvation, then we ask, to|tion, are trifling. Therefore, since God has 
Sweedish missionary preached a sermon at an what purpose should he have revealed himself, been so careful of us in matters of little conse- 
Indian treaty held at Cannestoga, in which sef-|to us in any wise? It is clear, that a revela-|quence, it would be absurd to affirm that he 
mon he set forth original sin, the necessity of tion insufficient to save, cannot put us ina bet-) has neglected us in cases of the greatest im- 
a mediator, and endeavored, by certain argu-!|ter condition than we be without revelation at portance; admit he has forsaken us, yet it 
ments, to induce the Indians to embrace thejajlj, We cannot conceive that God should point could not be without a just cause. 

Christian religion, After he had ended his\out to us the end that we ought to arrive at| Let us suppose that some heinous crimes 
discourse one of the Indian Chiefs made a) without offering to us the way to arrive at that} were committed by some of our ancestors, like 
speech in reply tothe sermon; the discourselend. But supposing our understanding be alle that we are told of another race of people; 
on both sides was made known by the inter- far illuminated, as to know it to be our duty tojin such a case God would certainly punish the 
preters. The missionary, vpon his return to! please God, who yet has left us under an in-|criminal, but would never involve us that are 
Sweden, published his sermon and the [ndian’s| capacity of doing it, will this missionary there-|innocent in the guilt; those who think other- 
answer ; having wrote them in Latin, he dedi-| fore conclude that we shall be eternally damn-| wise, must make the Almighty a whimsical, 
cated them to the University of Upsal, andjed? Will he take upon him to pronounce|evil-natured being. 

desired them to furnish him with arguments to|damnation against us for not doing those} Once more, are the Christians more virtu- 
confute such strong reasonings of the Indian.|things, which he himself acknowledgeth were ous! or rather, are they pot more vicious 
The Indian’s speech translated from the Latin, immpossible by as to be done? [tis our opin-|than we are? if so how came it to pass that 
is as follows :— lion, that every man is possessed with sufficient| they are the objects of God’s beneficence, 

“Since the subject of his errand is to per-| knowledge for his own salvation, The Al- while we are neglected ? does he daily confer 
suade us to embrace a new doctrine, perhaps| mighty, for any thing we know, may have|his favors without reason and with so much 
it may not be amiss, before we offer him the, communicated himself to different races of peo-| partiality ? Pg Wee 
reasons why we cannot comply with his re-|ple in a different manner; some say they have) In a word, we find the Christians much 
quest, to acquaint him with the grounds and|the will of God in writing, be it so; their reve-| mete depraved in their morals than we are, 
principles of that religion he would have us to|lation has no advantage above ours, since|and we judge from their doctrine by the bad- 
abandon. Our forefathers were undera strong|both must be equally sufficient to save, or the| ness of their lives.” 
persuasion, (as we are,) that those who act/end of revelation would be frustrated ; besides; Impressium Parthenopoli! per -Molineum 
well in this life will be rewarded in the next,|if they be both true, they must be the same in|Aggrippain, Anno. MDCCLXXXI. 
according to the degree of their virtues. And,|substance, and the difference can only lay in| 
on the other hand, that those who behave|the modes of communication. He tells us| 
wickedly here, will undergo such punishments/there are many precepts in this written revela-| 
hereafter, as were proportionate to the crimes|tion which we are entirely ignorant of; but| 
they were guilty of. This has been constantly | those written commands could only be assign-| * At 3 25, passed by the extreme Western 
and invariably received and acknowledged for|ed for those who have the writings, they can-|point where the river is 180 yards wide and 
a truth through every successive generation of|not possibly regard us. Had the Almighty |three feet deep, and entered upon the Dead 
our ancestors; it could not then have taken|thought so much knowledge necessary for our|Sea; the water a nauseous compound of bit- 
its rise from fable, for human fictions, however salvation, his goodness would not so long de- ters and salts. The river, where it enters the 
artfully and plausibly contrived, can never|fer the communication of ittous. And to say/sea, is inclined towards the Eastern shore, 
gain credit long amongst people where free|in a matter so necessary he could not at one|very much as is represented on the map of 
enquiry is alowed, which never was deniedjand the same time reveal himséli to mankind.| Messrs. Robinson and Smith which is the most 
by our ancestors, who, on the contrary, thought|is nothing else than an absolute denial of his exact of any we have seen. ‘There is a con- 
it the sacred, inviolable, natural right of every;omnipotence. Without doubt he can make his|siderable bay between the river and the moun- 
man to examine and judge for himself. will manifest without the help of any book or|tains of Belka, in Ammon, on the Eastern 

Therefore, we think it evident that our no-|the assistance of any bookish man whatever. shore of the sea. 
tions of future rewards and punishments were| We shall in the next place consider the argu-| A fresh Northwest wind was blowing as we 
either revealed from Heaven immediately to|ments which arise from the consideration of rounded the point. We endeavored to steer 
some of our forefathers, and from them de-| Providence. ja little to che North of West, to make a true 
tcended to us, or that it was implanted in each| If we be the work of God, (which we pre-| West course, and threw the patent log over- 


—— 
THE DEAD SEA. 


From Lieut Lynch's Expedition to the Dead Sea. 








of us at our creation, by the creator of all|/sume will not be denied) it follows from thence! board to measure the distance ; but the wind 
things. Whatever the method might have been,|that we are under the care and protection of rose so rapidly that the boats could not keep 
whereby God has been pleased to make known|God, for it cannot be supposed that the Deity| head to wind, and we were obliged to haul the 
‘ous his will, and give us a knowledge of our/should abandon his own creatures, and beilog in. The sea continued to rise with the in- 
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creasing wind, which gradually freshened to|/type of desolation; branches and tranks ofithe sound of the convent bell of Mar Saba 
a gale,and presented an agitated surface of)trees lay scattered in every direction: some)struck gratefully upon the ear; for it was the 
foaming brine ; the spray evaporating as it fell, charred and blackened as by fire , others white|Christian call to prayer, and told of human 
left incrastations of salt upon our clothes, our) with an incrustation of salt. ‘These were col-\wants and human sympathies to the way farers 
hands and our faces; and while it conveyed a lected at high water mark, designating the|on the borders of the Sea of Death.’ 
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prickly sensation wherever it touched the ee which the water had reached prior to our! —_—.- 

c y > the) ‘ £ ' this s as | 
was, above all, exceedingly painful t arrival. On tie deep sands of this shore was) BATHING ROOMS IN THE FACTORIES AT 
eyes. The boats, heavily laden, struggled|laid the scene of the combat between the! maNCuneTEn 


sluggishly at first; but when the wind fresh-| Knight of the leopard and IIderim the Saracen. | 
ened in its fierceness, from the density of the The Northwestern shore is an unmixed bed of| 
water it seemed as if their bows were encoun- gravel, coming in a gradual slope from the; Amoskeag and the Stark—have cone a con- 
tering the sledge-hammers of the Titans, in-| mountains to the sea. The Eastern coast is a\Siderate and generous thing for their girls, in 
stead of the opposing waves of an angry sea./rugged line of mountains, bare of all vegetation fiting up bathing rooms for their exclusive 
At 3 50, passed a piece of drift wood, and|—a continuation of the Hauran range, coming|¥S* Gillis, agent of the Amoskeag Corpora- 
soon after saw three swallows and a gull. At)from the North and extending South beyond | '!0 began the movement. His rooms are 
4 55, the wind blew so fiercely that the boats )the scope of vision, throwing out three marked | fitted up with little expense—such as might be 
could make no headway; not even the Fanny and seemingly equi-distant promontories from afforded by every corporation in New Eng- 
Skinner, which was nearer to the weather! its South-eastern extremity. |land—and still they are perfectly convenient. 
shore, and we drifted rapidly to leeward ; threw; At 6 25, passed a gravelly point, with many| One is better pleased, however, with the ap- 
over some of the fresh water to lighten the|large stones upon it. It is a peninsula, con-|P°!"tments of the rooms on the Stark corpora- 
Fanny Mason, which labored very much, and nected with the main by a low, narrow isthmus. |"!0% for their elegance is combined with con- 
[ began to fear that both boats would founler.| When the latter is overflowed, the peninsula| V@™ence : the pleasant yard, the neat brick 
At 5 40, fnding that we were losing every! must present the appearance of an island, and| lock, and green blinds, without; within, the 
moment, and that with the lapse of each suc-|is doubtless the one to which Stephens, War-| papered walls, mirrors, dressing tables, the 
ceeding one the danger increased, kept away burton and Dr. Wilson allude. Venitian screens} and behind them, the dres- 
for the Northern shore, in the hope of being) We were, for some time, apprehensive of|S!%8 Toom; the bathing rooms, with their neat- 
yet able to reach it, our arms, our clothes and|missing the place of rendezvous; for the|'y kept baths, for showering or immersion, or 
skins coated with a greasy salt; and our eyes, | Sheikh of Hutiem, never having been afloat [OF beth, as one chooses; and then, further 
lips and nostrils smarting excessively. How){before, and scarce recovered from his fright|O"» the long cool room, where is the plunge 
different was the scene before the submerging |during the gale, was bewildered in his mind, | bath—where are plants; while moving here 
of the plain, which was ‘even asthe garden of!and perfectly useless as a guide. ‘he moon )#d there, wherever she is needed, is the 
the Lord.’ ‘had not risen, and in starlight, obscured by the| 1¥!¢ts kind lady who has the rooms, and all 
At times it seemed as if the Dread Almighty |shadow of the mountains, we pulled along the| who come hither, in charge.—Lowell Offer- 
frowned upon our efforts to navigate a sea, the|shore iu some anxiety. At one moment we | '"g- 
creation of his wrath. ‘here is a tradition! saw the gleam of a fire upon the beach, to the! 
among the Arabs that no one can venture upon |southward ; and, firing a gun, made for it with! 
this sea and live. Repeatedly the fates of Cos-| ali expedition. In a short time it disappeared ;' During the recent hot weather, many horses 
tigan and Molyneux had been cited to deter and while resting on the oars, waiting for some|have been lost. A distinguished veterinary 
us. The first one spent a few days, the second | signal to direct, there were the flashes and re-|surgeon of this City, says nine-tenths of them 
about twenty hours, and returned to the place/ ports of guns and sounds of voices upon the|might have been saved, if a proper course of 
from whence he had embarked, without land- cliffs, followed by other flashes and reports far|treatment had been adopted. He says nothing 
ing upon its shores. One was found dying) back upon the shore which we had passed.—| will do so well to restore a horse perishing 
upon the shore ; the other expired in Novem-| Divided between apprehensions of an attack/from the effects of the heat asa little gin or 
ber last, immediately after his return, of fever|upon our friends and a stratagem for ourselves,| brandy, with double the quantity of water ad- 
contracted upon its waters. we were uncertain where to land. Determin-| ded to it. A spoonful of this to be given every 
Bat, although the sea had assumed a threat-|ed, however, to ascertain, we closed in with five minutes, until reaction takes place, when 
ening aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp |the shore, and pulled along the beach, sound- the animal will be in most cases restored, and 
and incinerated, loomed terrific on either side,|ing as we proceeded. shiis te wali do his cede ih Ades Gitte en beer. 
and salt and ashes mingled with its sands, and| A little before 8 P. M. we came up with our| 
fetid sulphurous springs trickled down its ra-|friends, who bad stopped at Am el Feshka,| 
vines, we did not despair; awe struck, but|fountain of the stride. 
not terrified ; fearing the worst, yet hoping for} The shouts and signals we had heard had 
the best, we prepared to spend a dreary night| been from the scouts and caravan; which had| In two recent articles, the organic remains 
upon the dreariest waste we bad ever seen. | been separated from each other, making mu-|discovered in the more ancient strata of the 
At 5 58, the wind suddenly abated, and with| tual signals of recognition. They had like-|earth, formed the subject of examination. So 
it the sea as rapidly fell; the water, from its! wise responded to ours, which, coming from far as the inquiry was carried, it was shown 
ponderous quality, settled as soon as the agitat-|two points some distance apart, for a time dis-|that the system of organic being was progres: 
ing cause had ceased. Withintwenty minutes |concerted us. It was a wild scene upon an sive, and graduated regularly onwards (rom the 
from the time we bore away from a sea which| unknown and desolate coast—the mysterious simplest forms up to those of a higher and 
threatened to engulf us, we were pulling away,|sea, the shadowy mountains, the human voices; more complex character. At the point where 
atarapid rate, over a placid sheet of w ater,|among the cliffs, the vivid flashes and the loud the inquiry was left off, (at the formation, name- 
that scarcely rippled beneath us; and a rain|reports reverberating along the shore. ‘ly, of the chalk strata,) no distinct traces of the 
cloud, which had enveloped the sterile moun-| Unable to land near the fountain, we were higher forms of organization had yet appeared. 
tains of the Arabian shore, lified up, and left| compelled to haul the boats upon the beach,| No vestiges of the mammiferous or sucking 
their ragged outlines basking in the light of|abouta mile below; and, placing some Arabs|animals, either terrestrial or aquatic, which 
the setting sun. At 6 10, a flock of gulls few|to guard them, took the men to the camp,|form so large a portion of the existing animal 
over, while we were passing a small island of| pitched in a cane-brake beside a brackish| kingdom—no marks of the bird class, now so 
mud, a pistol shot distant from the Northern | spring, where, from necessity, we made a extensive and important—and scarcely any to- 
shore, and half a mile West of the river’s| frugal supper, and then, wet and weary, threw) ken of such marine and fresh water shells and 
mouth. At 6 20, a light wind sprang up from| ourselves upon a bed of dust, beside a fetid other productions as abound in the present 
S. E., and huge clouds drifted over, their)marsh, the dark, fretted mountains behind—|time—had been discovered either in the earlier 
western edges gorgeous with light, while the|the sea, like a huge cauldron before us—its'or later secondary strata of the globe. The 
great masses were dark and threatening. The! surface shrouded in a lead colored mist. ‘rare, and indeed most unique, cases of supposed 
sun went down, leaving beautiful islands of, ‘Toward midnight, while the moon was ris-|exception to this statement, have all been 
rose colored clouds over the coast of Judea;|ing above the Eastern mountains, and the| found capable of such explanations as leave 
but above the yet more sterile mountains of|shadows of the clouds were reflected wild and|the general truth unshaken. 
Moab all was gloomy and obscure. |fantastically upon tee surface of the sombre! Iu the strata, however, which fall now to be 
The Northern shore is an extensive mud flat}sea; and everything, the mountains, the sea, considered, and which are called the Tertiary 
with a sandy plain ‘beyond, and is the very|the clouds seemed sceptre-like and unnatural,|Formation—or those which had their origi 
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THIRD AGE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
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later than the chalk strata—we find a striking! creatures, the most worthy of notice are the|time, the existence in the animal kingdom of a 
and wonderful change of appearances. ‘he! Palewotherium, the Anoplotherium, the Lophi-| similar order to that which now prevails, indi- 
Tertiary Formation consists of strata of lime- odon, Anthracotherium, Cheropotamus, and/cating that the earth and its atmosphere were 
stones, marl, clay, and sandstones, which ap-\one or two other families, including, some of in a certain degree assimilated to their present 
pear to have been deposited in great hollows{them, not less than eleven or twelve distinct/condition. It seems impossible, however, to 
of the earth’s surface after the Secondary For-|species. These mammiferous families had| agree with Mr. Lyell in the subjoined remark 
mation had been long completed : two remark-|some general traits of resemblance, and the de-|on the Eocene era:—* When we reflect, (says 
able examples of it exist underneath the capi-|scription of the great Paleotherium may afford | that writer) on the tranquil state of the earth, 
tals of France and England, called respectively | an idea of the main features of all. This ani-| implied by some of the lake-formed and sea- 
the London and the Paris Basins. Being uni-| mal was of the size of the horse, or about four| formed deposits of this age, and consider the 
formly superficial, with nothing, in truth, be-| feet and a half in height to the wither. Jt was/fulness of all the different classes of the animal 
tween them and the surface but diluvial and) more squat and clumsy than the horse; the|/kingdom, as deduced from the study of the 
alluvial matter, and being of great utility to}head was more massive, and the extremities! fossil remains, we are naturally led to conclude 
man, they are the portions of the terrestrial|thicker and shorter. On each foot were three that the earth was at that period ina perfectly 
crust that lie most open to, and that have re-|large toes, rounded, and unprovided with claws; settled state, and already fitted for the habita- 
ceived the most thorough, investigation. These|the upper jaw was much longer thanthe under.|tion of man.” Several strong arguments 
strata also contain by far the richest treasures|The tapir, and partly, also, the hog, if large|might be adduced against this conclusion, but 
of animal remains. At the time of their for-|enough, would closely resemble the great Pa-| we shall only refer to one objection—the tem- 
mation, the aptitude of the earth for the main-||zotherium. “The Paleotheria (says®Buck-| perature. From the frequency of the remains 
tenance of organic life had vastly increased, | land) probably lived and died upon the mar-| of crocodiles, and other tropical reptiles in the 
and was continually increasing, as the period! gins of the then existing lakes and rivers, and| Eocene formations, and from the frequency of 
approached when man himself and the higher! their dead carcases may have been drifted to| palm leaves and trunks, as well as from other 
orders of being were to become its inhabitants. |the bottom in seasons of flood.’ The other! evidences, the atmosphere may be regarded as 
The way was paved, it will be seen, for this!) mammiferous families of the first Eocene for-| having been still at too high a temperature for 
consummation, by the same regular and pro-| mation were all, like the Palwotheria, herbivo-/human comfort. Volcanic action, moreover, 
gressive steps which characterized the organic|rous, and had, it is probable, similar habits. [appears to have been of very common occur- 
changes of the geological eras already de-| The number of animals, aquatic and terres-| rence. 
scribed. \trial, whose remains are found in the other de-| The second, or Miocene period, however, of 
From their relative position, and from the | posits of the Eocene period, is immense. In/the Tertiary ages, brings us a step nearer to 
organic remains contained in them, geologists|some gypsum (sulphate of lime) quarries of|the existing condition of things. A strong 
have been enabled to distinguish, in the tertiary |that era, scarcely a block can be opened which! proof of this is derived from the shells alone of 
species of strata, four great eras of formation.|does not disclose some fragment of a fossil|the strata of this period. Whereas only three 
One of the most striking and novel features of\skeleton. The following list of the animals\in the hundred Eocene fossils were of recent 
these formations consists in the repeated alter-|found in the gypsum quarries of Paris, will|species; of the Miocene shells we find eighteen 
nations of fresh water deposits with marine|show sufficiently how very different from the|in the hundred to have existing representa- 
ones; a circumstance established beyond ques-|gigantic reptiles of the secondary eras were|tives. Along with the mammalia, also, of the 
tion by the character of the fossil shells andjthe creatures that tenanted, and found fitting| Eocene period, we find that the Miocene depo- 
bones found, respectively, in these deposits. To! sustenance on, the earth during the Eocene pe-|sits present us with the earliest forms of ani- 
the oldest of the tertiary eras, the term Eocene'riod. Besides various extinct Pachyderma-| mals existing at the present time. In Dr. 
is applied: the second is called the Miocene|tous families, there were found extinct species| Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, a table is 
period: the third, the Older Pliocene; and the/of the wolf and fox, of the racoon and genette,| given, exhibiting the animals found at Darm- 
fourth and latest, the Newer Pliocene ; names| among the carnivorous tribes ; of the opossum;| stadt, in a bed of sand feferable to the Miocene 
founded on the respective proportions which! of the dormouse and squirrel; nine or ten spe-|period. In this list are mentioned two skele- 
their fossil shells bear to shells of existing cies of birds, of the buzzard, owl, quail, wood-|tons of Dinotherium, a large herbivorous ani- 
species. In each of these periods is included|cock, sea-lark, curlew, and pelican families ;|mal, ealled, by Cuvier, the Gigantic Tapir; 
a great fresh water, as well asa marine, for-|fresh water tortoises, crocodiles and other crea-|two large Tapirs; Calicotheriuam—two large 
mation or deposit. Of the living beings which | tures of the Reptile class ; and several species) Tapir-like animals of this name; two Rhino- 
flourished in each of these periods, we shall|of fishes:—all of these animals, be it remem-|ceroses; Hippotherium, an animal allied to the 
endeavor to give some account, commencing! bered, being extinct species of existing families,| horse ; three Hogs; four iarge Cats, some. as 
with the most ancient, the Eocene. ‘exclusive of the Pachydermatous animals, andjiarge as a lion; the creature called the Glut- 
After the chalky formation, a period of con-| fishes, which were extinct species of extinct|ton; Agnotherium, allied to the dog; and Ma- 
siderable repose seems to have ensued, during| families. The occurrence of the birds mea-|chairodus, an animal allied tothe bear. From 
which a large portion of the existing continents, |tioned in the preceding list of the Eocene ani-|this list the reader will perceive the gradual ap- 
and especially in the hollows and basins on{ mals, forms (says Dr. Backland) “a remarkable} proach in the Miocene animals to existing spe- 
their surface, appear to have been the site of | phenomenon in the history of organic remains.” cies. The largest of the terrestrial mammalia 
vast lakes, rivers, and estuaries. From these|'The number of fossil shells found in the Eocene| yet discovered belongs to the period now under 
was deposited the first great fresh water for-|formations is estimated by Mr. Lyell at 1238.| notice, it is the Dinotherium, or Gigantic Ta- 
mation of the Eocene period. While this de-| As in the case of the terrestrial creatures, few! pir, already mentioned. No compiete skeleton 
posit was going on, the globe, no longer an en-|of these shell fish are of recent or existing spe-|has yet been discovered; but from the bones 
tire stagnant marsh, but as yet incapable of af-|cies, not more, at the utmost, than 3} in every|found, Cuvier and others imagine the animal to 
fording much support to terrestrial animals,!hundred. We do not, moreover, recognize in|/have reached the extraordinary length of 
was tenauted only by such quadrupeds as live| the strata now under consideration, those pro jeighteen feet. The most remarkable peculi- 
beside rivers and lakes. Nearly fifty extinct|digious accumulations of microscopic shells, as/\arities of its structure consist in two enormous 
species of mammalia, chiefly of this character,|they are called from their extreme minuteness, tusks at the end of its lower jaw, and the 
were discovered by Cuvier in the first Eocene|that distinguish the formation of the secondary |shoulder blade, which reseinbles that of a mole, 
fresh water formation. ‘The most of these be-|or preceding ages. One small piece of rock,|and is calculated to have given the power of 
long to the class Pachydermata, (thick skinned | of the age in question, has been found to con-'|digging, or other free movements, to the fore 
animals) of which the elephant, the rhinoceros,|tain above ten thousand chambered shells, foot. It seems probable that this stupendous 
the hog, the tapir, and the horse, are remarka-| though the whole weighed only an ounce and creature lived in fresh water lakes, and had 
ble existing examples. This class of Pachyder-|a half. In fact, the great beds of secondary |the half terrestrial half aquatic habits of the 
matous animals, it may be observed, only in-\limestone seemed to be almost wholly com-| walrus, or river horse. The tusks might be 
cludes such thick skinned creatures as have no| posed of microscopic shells. Such phenome- used in digging up roots and planis, and also 
more prominent mark to distinguish them than | na are not presented in the Eocene or subse-\in sustaining the head on banks during sleep, 
their skins. The seal and river-horse, for ex-|quent tertiary formations, The shells of these|\or in pulling the body out of the water, as the 
ample, are thick skinned, but then they are| periods, as has been already observed, approx-|walrus uses a similar pairoftusks. “ In these 
amphibious, and that is a more prominent dis-\imate more to the character of recent or exist-| characters (says Buckland) of this gigautic, 
tinction. The extinct animals to which we|ing species. |herbivorous aquatic quad ruped, we recognize 
now refer resemble the tapir more than any of| In the Eocene period, then—the earliest of|adaptations to the lacustrine (lake covered) 
he other Pachydermata. Among these extinct |the Tertiary eras—we perceive, for the first|condition of the earth, during that portion of 
i 
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the tertiary periods, to which the existence of|ner as to digest fresh flesh alone, it is neces- had done puffing, my head began to ache, and just 
these seemingly anomalous creatures seems sary the jaws of the same creature should be}when my pipe was out, a cold sweat came over 
to have been limited.” constructed to devour the prey, the claws to/me, and then a shivering fit, and at last nature, 
In the Miocene period, the seas became the seize and tear it, the teeth to divide the flesh, | offended with the trick 1 had played her, by a fit 
habitation of numbers of marine mammalia, and the whole system or the locomotive organs of sickness, threw off some of the effects of the 
consisting of Dolphins, Whales, Seals, Walru3,|to pursue and capture the prey, and of the or- tobacco smoke. “ Bill, dost thou smoke?” was 
and the Lamantin, or Manati. Few of these|gans of sense to perceive it at a distance.” \the first thing I said, when ¥ was sufficiently re- 
animals were of the same species as those| By his profound acquaintance with this har-|covered ; No, nor ever wil}, said I, when I beheld 
which exist at present, but the differences were;mony of parts, evinced in the structure of|my face in the glass, and observed that it was 
far from being great or remarkable. This|every living thing, Cuvier was enabled togain|nearly as pale as death. Now, I readily under- 
circumstance, as well as the considerable|some of the most splendid triumphs of modern /|stood why smokers frequently look so sickly, and 
number of fossil shells identical with existing|science. From the examination of a large! why their skins are of a dingy hue, because their 
ones, exhibits an approach in the character|claw, supposed by its discoverer, President! stomachs are generally out of order; then they 
and tenantry of the Miocene seas to the pre-|Jefferson, of America, to have belonged to an|fancy they must take a drop of drink to moisten 
sent state of things in these respects. ‘he immense carnivorous animal of the feline ge-|the tongue, and wash down the tobacco smoke ; 
discovery, also, of true terrestrial mammalia,|nus, Cuvier foretold the existence of a great|and thus, step by step, they add drinking to 
as the Rhinoceros and Hog, in the Miocene/sloth-like animal, of which a complete skeleton | smoking, until the one becomes as habitual as the 
formations, shows that, since the era of the|was afterwards found, corresponding in every |other; and the victim of tobacco becomes the 
gigantic reptiles, no slight portion of the earth’s point With the French naturalist’s predictions. lover of strong drink. I was not however content 
surface had assumed the condition of dry land, From a tooth, similar deductions were frequent-| with the experiment on myself, but enquiring of 
fit for the support of the common herbivorous|ly made by him, which after-discoveries in|others, I found, what an eminent physician had 
creatures. At the same time, the occurrence like manner confirmed. asserted was quite true, “ That when tobacco is 
of such animals as the Dinotherium in the| To the labors, in short, of this philosophic/taken into the mouth for the first time, it creates 
Miocene strata, proves, as Dr. Buckland re-|observer, and those who trod in his footsteps, squeamishness and disgust—if swallowed, it ex- 
marks, that many regions were still covered |our knowledge of the animals of former ages'cites violent convulsions of the stomach and 
with great lakes and estuaries. ‘is wholly to be ascribed. Some remarkable) bowels, in order to eject the poison; if it be not 
_ The animal remains of the Pliocene ages— proofs of this wil! be noticed in our account of|ejected very speedily, it produces great faintness, 
the most interesting period, perhaps, of all, as the organic remains of the Pliocene periods ofianxiety and prostration of the senses.” The 
being that immediately preceding the estab-|the earth. ‘essential oil of tobacco is one of the strongest of 
lishment of the existing order of things on the| vegetable poisons, insomuch that no animal has 
surface of the earth—must remain for conside-| yet been known to resist its mortal effects. If 
ration in a subsequent paper. In the mean these, then, be the valuable properties of tobacco, 
time, in concluding the present paper, it may! ‘Dost thou smoke, Bill?” said a tall, lean,)who would be a smoker? But let us hear what 
be interesting to quote a passage from thejsickly looking youth to a fine, robust, healthy- | the great Boerhaave says, one of the most learned 
works of Cuvier, in which that illustrious na-|lookimg lad, the other day, as they passed me in| men of his day. 


turalist describes his feelings on entering upon |the street; while at the same time, a cloud of| “The first effeet of tobaeco on those who use it, 
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DOST THOU SMOKE? 





the task of drawing into light an extinct world|tobacco smoke came directly in my face, which 
of animals, long hid in the womb of the earth.|made me wish most heartily that Bill did not 
After his attention was originally aroused by|smoke. I need not say how glad I was, to hear 
the discovery of some fossil 1emains in the| tiie rosy looking lad say, “NO, I don’t.” Just 
quarries around Paris. he offered rewards to|as this conversation took place, two dashing young 





and have learnt to enjoy it, who either chew or 
‘smoke, is a waste or vitiation of the saliva. The 
saliva is secreted by a beautiful glandular appara- 
tus, from the most refined, arterial blood, and con- 
stantly distils into the mouth, when a person is in 


























the workmen, and after a time found himself/men passed me, smoking cigars; the one about| health, and from the mouth into the stomach, at 
**in the situation of one who had given to him,/17, and the other about 18 years of age. Turn-|the rate of three-quarters of a pint a day. When- 
pele mele, the mutilated and incomplete frag-|ing my footsteps homeward, I could not help pon-| ever this saliva is lavishly spit away, we remove 
ments of a hundred skeletons, belonging to dering on this almost universal practice of smok-/one of the strongest causes of hunger and diges- 
twenty sorts of animals, and it was required ling, pursued alike by old and young, and ever tion ; the blood is Vitiated for want of it and where 
that each bone should be joined to that which\and anon, some of the faces of my neighbours and|it is much spit away, there is a want of appetite. 
it belonged to. It was a resurrection in mini-! acquaintances would present themselves to my| Smoking is undoubtedly injurious to lean people, 
ature; but the mmuTABLE Laws that govern or-|recollection, and never was I more surprised to|and causes indigestion. When tobacco was first 
ganic life were my guides. At the voice of|find, on reflection, how closely were linked to-|brought into use, it was cried up, as it now some- 
comparative anatomy, each bone, each frag-\ gether, great smokers and poverty—great smokers times is, as a great remover of hunger, but it was 
ment, resumed iis place. J cannot find words'and pallid looks—great smokers and want of | soon observed, that consumptive people increas- 
to express the pleasure I experienced in per-|cleanliness. After all, said I to myself, as I\ ed.” 
ceiving, that, as I discovered one character, all|reached my own door, What’s the real use of to-| If allthis be true, said I to myself, then where’s 
the consequences which I predicted from it|baeco? there must be some good in it; so I took | the good of smoking—and how nasty it is, to see 
were successively confirmed; the feet were down my Cyclopzdia, and looked for the word/men and women, with a little, dirty, black pipe 
found in uccordance with the characters an-|tobacco.—‘Pobacco,” says the compiler of the|in their mouths, spitting about, and puffing out 
nounced by teeth; the teeth in conformity|book, “contains an oil, of a poisonous quality,| smoke, like a walking steam engine. Then as to 
with those indicated by the feet; the bones of which is used in some countries to destroy snakes, | the argument which I have heard used, that it 
the legs and thighs, and every connecting por- by putting a little on the tongue; on receiving it,)does not cost much ; why let us see what it does 
tion of the extremities, were found set together/the snake is seized with convulsions, coils itself;cost. Suppose a man should smoke four moderate 
precisely as I had arranged them before the|up and dies, and what is very singular, becomes’ pipes a day, that is about half an ounce a day— 
discovery of the parts entire; in short, each |almost as stiff and hard as if it was dried in the|and half an ounce costs three-half-pence—three- 
Species Was, as it were, reconstructed from ajsun.” And is this all the worth of it? said I, as|half-pence a day is ten-pence half-penny a week - 
single one of its component elements. Per-|I shut the book—this fellow knows little about/ that sum would put five children to school for the 
haps those who read these memoirs may form,|it; at all events, there must be some good pro-| week, and leave a half-penny to buy slate pencils 
from sympathy, some idea of the sensations ex-|perty about it, or people would not like it; and/with! Ten-pence half-penny per week is £2. 5s. 
perienced by me in thus restoring by degrees |though it may not be good for snakes, it may be! 6d. a year, which sum will pay balf-a-year’s rent 
the ancient momuments of mighty revolutions.” | good for man; so I stepped out, and bought my-/of a fair good cottage, or it will buy 22 stone of 
The “immutable laws” which were his|self a clean, new pipe, and half an ounce of the! meal, at 2s. per stone, and leave Is. 6d. for yeast, 
guides in this gigantic task, are more minute-|best tobacco, in general use, determined to try for which will be to a vast deal more profit than 1460 
ly explained by Cuvier in the following pas-|myself, the boasted enjoyment I had heard great pipes of tobacco; to say nothing of the saving of 
sage: “ Every organized being forms a whole|smokers say there was in a pipe. On my retarn'time. Again, how many useful articles of cloth- 
and entire system, of which all the parts mu-|home, I commenced puffing away in good earnest, | ing would such a sum procure ? 
tually correspond and co-operate, to produce|and as I watched the smoke ascend in clouds! A word or two before I close, about cigars, and 
the same definite action, by a reciprocal reac-|above my head, I decided to persevere until my|I would wish the young reader into whose hands 
tion; none of these parts can vary without a|pipe was out, notwithstanding I began to feel|these lines may fall, seriously to consider the fol- 
variation of the othersalso. Thus, if the intes-|queer, and it made my tongue smart sorely ;| lowing observations. “I have been,” saysa very 
tines of an animal are organized in such a man-| however, I rued my determination, for long ere I| eminent medical writer, “now 23 years in extensive 
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practice, and I never observed so many pallid,of clouds. It is as if the great volcanic forces He possessed in a remarkable degree, the power 
faces, and so many marks of declining health, norjin which the mountain system of Armenia of touching the chords of human feeling and sym- 
ever knew so many hectical habits, and consump-|originated had suddenly exerted their whole pathy, and as his own heart was melted into tender- 
tive affections as of late years; and I trace this)energies to rear that marvellous edifice of the ness under the influence of the “word which is 
alarming inroad on young constitutions, principal-| mountain of the deluge. . . . At the end 
ly, to the pernicious custom of smokingcigars. I)of the month of May, the Ararat was free from 
am entirely convinced, that smoking and chewing|snow about half way up—that is, 8,000 feet.| 
tobacco injure, ultimately, the hearing, smell,|A _ oo oe — color of the ae was 
taste and teeth. The practice of smoking is pro-\streaked with broad white stripes ; and some) ” a ihe aes 
duetive of indolence, it opens the pores of Mhe|thousand feet higher the snow had gained the| Preach “ sure . ae a oo re = 
head, throat, neck, and chest, and then going into|victory. Snow fields, of enormous extent, “!° _ eae <i and was deeply 
the cold, your pores are suddenly closed—henee | stretched along the western terraces; and on| Versed indivine things. ; Js: 
arise disorders of the head, throat, and lungs.” _|the highest the radiant dazzling white was un-, Of late years Edward Hicks has been in declining 

“The use of tobacco,” says John Wesley, ‘“is/disturbed by a single spot, although the black | health, and has seldom gone from home ; the day 
an uncleanly and unwholesome self-indulgence ;| rock again broke forth on the central and|of his active usefulness had passed, and he has 
and the more customary it is, the more resolutely highest peak. . . . How often, during|gradually passed away from this scene of labor and 
should you break off from every degree of that|my stay at Erivan, when I have returned from |conflict, to inherit the crown prepared for the righ- 
evil custom.” “ Snuff-taking,” contigues he, “is|my excursions into the surrounding country, |teous of all generations. 
a silly, nasty custom; a vile bondage, which we} worn out with heat, fatigue, and thirst, did the| 
should break at once.” ‘sight of this scenery strengthen and console! ; 

Dr. Adam Clarke says: “the common use of}me! How often sitting on a block of basalt) MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 
snuff has a direct tendency to dry up the brain, |on the Sanga Shore, have I feasted my €yes| ‘The following interesting extracts from the de- 
emaciate the body, enfeeble the memory, andjon the glorious spectacle it presented in the’ , 


: . : ., ._. |scription of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, from 
destroy in a great measure the delicate sense es of the setting sun, and thought with im-| 


7 : ithe pen of Lydia Maria Child, is published at this 
smelling—to produce apoplexies, abscesses, con- 


patience of the day when I was to tread its). . , a : , 
i ‘ on 90 ‘ ° itime with a view of exciting renewed interest in 
sumptions, cancer on the lip, and innumerable|wonderous soil.” — Westminster Review. 
other diseases.” 





| quick and powerful,” the same feeling was diffused 
among those whom he addressed. With but slight 
opportunities of education, and with a disregard for 
human learning as a means for qualifying a man to 


| this ‘great natural wonder, and of informing our 
. = ae readers in the city that they now have an opportu- 
fish animal imaginable: ‘he perseveres tn con |Y RIEN DS?’ INTELLIGENCER, |nity of seoing it, in the fom of a panoramic view. 
taminating the pure and fragrant air, careless} pH]_LADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1, 1849. jot remarkable acces; ene beauty. Bas 
whom he annoys, and is but the fitting inmate of | - — aeseenentetetamaieeee t -, a Brewer's moving panorama, now. exhibiting at 
a tavern. Smoking in the streets, or in other} Dearn or Epwarp Hicks.—The numerousfriends|the Philadelphia Museum, the various chambers 
public places, is only practised by shop-boys,|of this valued ininister of the Gospel, will learn with/and labyrinths of this dark region are exposed to 
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would-be-fashionables, and 66 swell mob.”’ sorrow, that his earthly career has been run, and | the beholder, lighted up SO as to exhibit their varied 
Men, women and youths, I have laid before you, | that he.has been gathered to his rest. | beauties with wonderful effect. Persons. who have 


in plain and simple garb, a few truths, on this} jis death occurred on Fourth-day, the 22d inst.,| Visited the cave, testify to the faithfulness of the re- 
alarmingly increasing and injurious practice. If) a¢ his residence in Newtown, Bucks County, andjPresentation, and express astonishment that it could 
there is not any real good, but much real evil, and! the interment took place from the Meeting-house|¢ so accurately represented. 

waste both of money and ane, = -_ pote ae ion First-day, the 26th, amidst a mourning multitude| There is also in the same exhibition an admirable 
filthy practice, why persevere in it? for mayoellst of friends and neighbors of all sects and classes, who} View of the Niagara River, and of the Fails, as seen 


from the day that I tried its effects, I have never as tat " ; 
r i , : his re-|in winter time, which every one who has seen this 
allowed tobacco to enter my mouth, and when-| 524 assembled in a large concourse to follow his re , y 


f : ovary great natural wonder, must recognize as remark- 
ever I am asked if I smoke, I have much real wey the aes a ‘. Tita tala ? * 
pleasure in saying, No, I do not. t this period we have no particulars of the event, y . 


. ‘but hope at an early date to give our readers some’ Of the many public shows and exhibitions which 
ind Gs Oe sale asiie tanec jaccount of the life and service of this eminent min-, are gat up to amuse the: people, a few only are en- 
Ipswich Temperance Tract. ister, who was one of the most favored instruments tirely suitable for the children of Friends, and many 
: jin the Divine Hand, which the modern history of! @re indeed demoralizing in their tendencies, and 
jour Society has furnished. | should be steadily discouraged. 
‘ The announcement of his death will no doubt; The representation of the great natural wonders 
The great Ararat—which, for sublimity of} eeall to manv minds interesting scenes and occa-|0f the globe, or of interesting places or events, in 
traditional association and imposing grandeur | ions, in which they have listened with deep and} the form of panoramie views, seems to combine in- 
of form, has scarcely its equal in the world— | .olemnfioterest to his fervid and pathetic appeals on|0cent amusement with instruction, and to be free 
stands as a mighty pillar on the frontier of behalf of that religion to which his life was devoted from the objections attached to many other forms of 
three empires, those of Russia, Persia, and hte Gia thet id a f which 1 : | public emenntinedis 
Turkey. ‘ Although (says Dr. Wagner) net and in the \opes and conflicts ol which he was 7" , : . ein hewtiet Qecuniiens tid 
more than 16,000 feet high, it rises immmedi.|“@eP!¥ experienced. ba eta tae la 
ately 13,000 feet above the surrounding con There was in Edward Hicks a depth and fervor of| follows, will be prepared for a visit to the Panorama, 
try ; while Chimboraze, according to Humbolt, | devotion, a strength of faith, a sincerity and earnest-| where they may realize the beauty of the scene 
exceeds the elevated plain of Quito by not|"ess of purpose, an overflowing tenderness of heart,| much better than words can convey it. 
more than 10,878 What an overpowering |and a deep humility, which eminently fitted him| Mammoth Cave is situated in the southwest 
effect a monolith of such~size and isolation as|for the exercise of the gift to which he was called.| part of Kentucky, about a handred miles from 
** Noah’s mountain” produces on the spectator| Added tothis he was endued with great natural pow-| Louisville, and sixty from the famous Harrods- 
must be left in some measure to the imagina- (ers of mind, a lively imagination amounting almost| burg Springs. ‘The word cave is ill calculated 
tion of the reader. Towards the north, south, |to the poetical, and a degree of enthusiasm, which|to impress the imagination with an idea of its 
and east, it stands completely alone, rearing| had it been unrestrained by the powerful influence|surpassing grandeur. It is in fact a subterra- 
itself like Etna and Vesuvius immediately from | of that Divine principle to which he was habitnally/9€29 world ; containing within itself territories 
the plain. On the west it is connected With) subject, might have led him into extravagance. As\extensive enough for half a score of German 


the Agridag chain, which stretches from the}it was he held these lower gifts in subordination to Prineipalities. lt should be named Titans’ 

centre of Turkish Armenia to the plateau of}, , iticuined: end ss alk Ges ‘ceable|- alace, or Cyclops’ Grotto. 

the Araxes; and its height would be still more}. > Fe a a ayer : al a | It lies among the Knobs, a range of hills, 

striking than it is were it not for the vast lateral |" pT the cause of Truth in the earth. - The) hich border an eatent of country, like high- 

extent of its terraces and declivities. It is|P°2!* traits which distinguished his public com-|) 4 prairies, called the Barrens. The sur- 
rounding scenery is lovely. Fine woods of 


rather singular that the Agridag, which before |™unications will long be remembered ; his natural) 
oak, hickory,and chestnut, clear of underbrush, 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE ARK. 














reaching the Ararat sinks lower and lower til] enthusiasm imparted a warmth and life to his mode| 
it almost reaches the plain, should thus sud-| expression which immediately rivetted the atten-| with smooth, verdant openings, like the parks 
denly rise again into this enormous pile of|tion of his hearers, while the deep fervor of his re-| of English noblemen. 

rocks, glaciers, and peaks, covered with ever-ligious sentiments, and the power which often al-| A narrow ravine, diverging from this, leads 
lasting snow and piercing far into the region | tended, his ministry, roused the inmost feelings.|by a winding path, to the entrance of the cave, 
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It is a high arch of rocks, rudely piled. anal liamp each side of the pulpit, on flat rocks,/rests a ‘ange sock, big as a house, called Satan’s 
richly covered with ivy and tangled vines. At;which seem made for the purpose. There has| Throne. The vastness, the gloom, partially 
the top, is a perennial fountain of sweet and|been preaching from this pulpit; but unless it)illuminated by the glare of lamps, forcibly re- 
cool water, which trickles down continually| was superior to most theological teaching, it}mind one of Lucifer on his throne, as repre- 
from the centre of the arch, through the pen-| ‘must have been pitifully discordant with the |sented by Martin in his illustrations of Milton. 
dant foliage, and is caught in a vessel below.|sublimity of the place. Five thousand people| In this place is an angle, which forms the 
As you come opposite the entrance of the could stand in this subterranean temple with|meeting point of several caves, and is there- 
cave, in summer, the temperature changes |ease. fore considered one of the finest points of view. 
instantaneously, from about 85° to below 60°,! So far, all is irregular, jagged rocks, thrown|Here parties usually stop and make arrange- 
and you feel chilled as if by the presence of|together in fantastic masses, without any par-|ments to kindle the Bengal Lights, which 
an iceberg. In winter, the effect is reversed. |ticular style ; but now begins a series of ‘imita-|travellers alw ays carry with them, it hasa 
The scientific have indulged in various specu- tions, which grow more ‘and more perfect, in/strange and picturesque effect to see groups of 
lations concerning the air of this cave. It is!gradual progression, till you arrive at the end.|people dotted about, at different points of 
supposed to get “completely filled with cold/ From the Church you pass into what is called |view, their lamps hidden behind stones, and 
winds during the long blasts of winter, and as'the Gothic Gallery, from its obvious resem-|the light streaming into the thick darkness, 
there is no outlet, they remain pent up till the blance to that style of architecture. Here is through chinks in the rocks. When the Ben- 
atmosphere without becomes warmer than | Mummy Hall ; so called because several mum-/gal Lights begin to burn, their intense radiance 
within ; when there is, of course, a continual! mies have boon found seated in recesses of the |casts a strong glare on Satan’s ‘I'hrone; the 
effort towards equilibrium. Why the air with- rock. Without any process of embalming,|whole of the vast amphitheatre is revealed to 
in the cave should be so fresh, pure, and equa-|they were in as perfect a state of preservation, view, and you can peer into the deen recesses 
ble, all the year round, even in its deepest/as the mummies of Egypt; for the air of the|of two other caves beyond. For afew mo- 
recesses, is not so easily explained. Somejcave is so dry and unchangeable, and so|ments, gigantic proportions and uncouth forms 
have suggested that it is continually modified |strongly impregnated with nitre, that decompo-}stand out in the clear, strong gush of brilliant 
by the presence of chemical agents. What-'sition cannot take place. light! and then all is darkness. The 
ever may be the cause, its agreeable salubrity) From Mummy Hall, you pass into Gothic| effect is so like magic, that one almost expects 
is observed by every visiter, and it is said to Avenue, where the resemblance to Gothic/to see towering genii striding down the deep 
have great healing power in diseases of the architecture very preceptibly increases. The|declivities, or startled by the brilliant flare, 
lungs. ‘wall juts out in pointed arches, and pillars, on}shake off their long sleep among the dense 
The amount of exertion which can be per-|the sides of which are various grotesque com-| black shadows. 
formed here without fatigue, is astonishing.— binations of rock. One is an elephant’s head. | If you enter one of the caves revealed in the 
The superabundance of oxygen in the atmos-|The tusks and sleepy eyes are quite perfect ;|distance, you find yourself in a deep ravine, 
phere operates like moderate doses of exhila-|the trunk, at first very distinct, gradually re-|\with huge piles of grey rock jutting out more 
rating gas. The traveller feels a buoyant! lcedes, and is lost in the rock. On anotherjand more, till they nearly meet at top. Look- 
sensation, which tempts him to run and jump, pillar is a lion’s head; on another, a human|ing upward, through this narrow aperture, you 
and leap from crag to crag, and bound over head with a wig, called Lord Lyndhurst, from|see, high, high above you, a vaulted roof of 
the stones in his path, like a fawn at play. jits re ssemblance to that dignitary. |black rock, studded with brilliant spar, like 
The mind, moreover, sustains the body, being| From this gallery you can step into a side|constellations in the sky, seen at midnight, 
kept in astate of delightful activity, by con-|cave, in which is an immense pit, called the/from the deep clefts of a mountain. This is 
tinual new discoveries and startling revelations.|Lover’s Leap. A huge rock, fourteen or fif-|called the Star Chamber. It makes one think 
This excitement continues after they return tu teen feet long, like an elongated sugar-loaf\of Schiller’s description of William Tell sternly 
the hotel. No one feels the need of cards, or running to a sharp point, projects haif way |W aiting for Gessler, among the shadows of the 
politics. The conversation is all about the over this abyss. It makes one shudder to see} Alps, and of Wordsworth’s picture of 
cave! The cave! And What shall we sce to-|the guide walk almost to the end of this projec-| 
morrow ? ‘tile bridge, over such an awful chasm. | 
The wide entrance to the cavern soon con-| As you pass along, the Gothic Avenue nar-| 
tracts, so that but two can pass abreast. At! ‘rows, until you come toa porch composed of| 
this place, called the Narrows, the air from ithe first separate columns in the cave. The| 
dark depths beyond blows out fiercely, as if/stalactite and stalagmite formations unite in| 
the spirits of the cave had mustered there, to these irregular masses of brownish yement| In this neighborhood is a vast, dreary cham- 
drive intruders back to the realms of day. | lwhich, when the light shines through them,!| ber, which Stephen, the guide, called Bandit’s 
This path continues about fourteen or fifteen |look like transparent amber. They are sonor-| Hall, the first moment his eye rested on it; 
rods and imerges into n wider avenue, floored ous as a clear toned bell. A pendant mass,|and ‘the name is singularly expressive of its 
with salpetre earth, from which the stones have called the Bell, has been unfortunately broken,|character. Its ragged roughness and sullen 
been removed. This leads directly into the by being struck too powerfully. \gloom are indescribable. he floor is a moun- 
Rotunda, a vast hall, comprising a surface of, The porch of columns leads to the Gothic| tainous heap of loose stones, and not an inch 
eight arches, arched with a dome 100 feet Chapel, which has the circular form appropri-|of even surface could be found on roof or walls. 
high, without a single pillar to support it. It ate toatrue chnrch. A number of pure stal-| But the greatest wonder in this region of the 
rests on irregular tibs of dark grey rock, in|actite columns fill the nave with arches, which eave, is Mammoth Dome—a giant among 
massive oval rings, smaller and smaller, one in many places form a perfect Gothic roof.—|giants. It is so immensely high and vast, that 
seen within another, till they terminate at the|Tbe stalactites fall in rich festoons, strikingly |three of the most powerful Bengal Lights illu- 
top. Perhaps this apartment impresses the|similar to the highly ornamented chapel of minate it very imperfectly. ‘That portion of 
traveller as much as any portion of the cave; Henry VII. Four columns in the centre form|the ceiling which becomes visible, is 300 feet 
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«Yorkshire dales 
Among the rocks and winding scars ; 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beneath their little patch of sky, 
And little lot of stars.” 

















‘above your head, and remarkably resembles 


because from it he receives his first idea of its trees 


gigantic proportions. ‘The vastness, the gloom, 


the impossibility of taking in the boundaries 


a separate arch by themselves, like 


twisted into a grotto, in all irregular and gro-| the aisies of Westminster Abbey. 


‘tesque shapes. Under this arch stands Wil- 


kins’ 


arm-chair, a stalactite formation, well 


lt is sup- 
posed that the top of this dome is near the sur- 
face of the ground. 





by the light of lamps—all these produce a 
deep sensation of awe and wonder. ‘adapted to the human figure. The chapel is| 
From the Rotunda, you pass into Audubon’s the most beautiful specimen of Gothic in the Chamber conducts you to a smooth, level path, 


Avenue, from 80 to 100 feet high, with galle- cave. Two or three of the columns have'called Pensacola Avenue. Here are numerous 
ries of rock on each side, jutting out farther richly foliated capitals, like the Corinthian. ‘formations of crystallized gypsum, but not as 
and farther, till they nearly meetattop. This) If you turn back to the main avenue, und beautiful or as various as are found farther on. 
avenue branches out into a vast half-oval hall, strike off in another direction, you enter a room| From various slopes and openings, caves above 
called the Church. This contains several pro-| with projecting galleries, called the Ball Room ‘and below are visible. The Mecca’s shrine of 
jecting galleries, one of them resembling a/[n close vicinity, as if arranged by the severer|this pilgrimage is Angelica’s Grotto, complete- 
cathedral choir. ‘Phere is a gap in the galle-/school of theclogians, isa large amphitheatre | ly lined and covered with the largest and rich- 
ry, and at the point of interruption, immedi-j|called Satan’s Council Chamber. From thejest-dog’s tooth spar. 

ately above, is a rostrum, or pulpit, the rocky/centre rises a mountain of big stones, rudely}! If you pass behind Satan’s Throne, by a 


canopy of which juts over. 
© Up from the adjoining galleries, and places a nearly one hundred feet high. 


Another route from the Devil’s Council 


The guide leaps|piled one above another, in a gradual slope,|narrow ascending path, you come into a vast 
On the top, ‘hall where there is nothing but naked rock.— 
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This empty, dreary place is appropriately call-\traveller keeps his eye fixed on the rocky| Drep,—On the 25th inst., Sterusn Twinine, of 
ed the Deserted Chamber. Walking along ceiling; which, gradually revealed in the pas-|Upper Makefield, Bucks County, in the 73d year of 
the verge, you arrive at another avenue, en-|sing light, continually exhibits some new and his age. 
closing sulphur springs. Here the guide warns| unexpected feature of sublimity or beauty. ——- 
you of the vicinity of a pit, 120 feet deep, in| At one side of River Hall is a steep preci-| 4 Stated Meeting of the Association of Friends for 
the shape of a saddle. Stooping over it, and pice, over which you can look down, by aid of! promoting the Abolition of Slavery, &c., will be held 
looking upward, you see an abyss of precisely | blazing missels, upon a broad, black sheet of|on Fourth-day evening next the 5th inst. at half past 
the same shape over your head ; a fact which) water, eighty feet below, called the Dead Sea. | seven o'clock. Jacob M. Ellis, 
indicates that it began in the upper region, and | This is an awfully impressive place, the sights) Lydia Gillingham, Clerks. 
was merely interrupted by this chamber. land sounds of which do not easily pass from| Philad., 9th mo. 1, 1849. 
From this you may enter a narrow and|memory. cialepines 
very tortuous path, called the Labyrinth, which _As you pass along, you hear the roar of in-| «I resolve,” says Bishop Beveridge, “ never 
eads to an immense split, or chasm, in the| visible water-falls, and at the foot of the slope,|.,, ial wy wei vi bef 5 his f 
rocks. Here is placed a ladder, down which|the River Styx lies before you, deep and black,| ° “Pe hie faults behind his be ke " oe 
you descend twenty-five or thirty feet, and |over-arched with rock. ule! , Rea 
enter a narrow cave below, which brings you! When you have passed the Styx, you soon|" ee. 
to a combination of rock called the Gothic| meet anotherstream appropriately called Lethe. | ace , 
Window. You stand in this recess, while the|The echoes here are absolutely stunning. A _The juice of the young sprouts of white 
guide ascends huge cliffs overhead, and kin-|single voice sounds like a powerful choir; and|P!®, 18 said to be good for heaves in horses. 
dies Bengal Lights, by the help of which youjcould an organ be played, it would deprive the| See 
see, 200 feet above you, a Gothic dome of one|hearer of hissenses. When you have crossed, | THE TEA PLANT. 
solid rock, perfectly overawing in its vastness| you enter a high level hall, named the Great} There are but very few subjects connected 
and height. Below, is an abyss of darkness,| Walk, half a mile of which brings you to an-|with the vegetable kingdom which have at- 
which no eye but the Eternal can fathom. jother river, called the Jordan. In crossing this, tracted such a share of public notice as the 
If, instead of descending the ladder, you|the rocks, in one place, descend so low, as to tea-plant of China. Its cultivation on the 
pass straight alongside the chasm, you arrive leave only eighteen inches for the boatto pass |Chinese hills, the particular species or variety 
at the Bottomless Pit, beyond which no one|through. Passengers are obliged to double|of which produces the black and green teas of 
ever ventured to proceed till 1838. up, and lie on each other’s shoulders, till this| commerce, and the method of preparing the 
For a long period, this pit was considered|gap is passed. This uncomfortable position |leaves, have always been objects of peculiar 
bottomless, because, when stones were thrown | is, however, of short duration, and you sud-|jinterest. The jealousy of the Chinese Govern- 
into it, they reverberated, and reverberated, | denly emerge to where the vault of the cave is|ment in former times prevented foreigners 
along the sides, till lost to the ear, but seemed) more than a hundred feet high. ifrom visiting any of the districts where tea is 
to find no resting-place. It has since been| From the Jordan, through Silliman’s Aveleshivesads and the information derived from 
sounded, and found to be 140 feet deep, with a|nue, you enter a high, narrow defile, or pass,|the Chinese merchants, even scanty as it was, 
soft muddy bottom, which returns no noise|in a portion of which, called the Hanging|was not to be depended upon. And hence 
when a stone strikes upon it. In 1838, the|Rocks, huge masses of stone hang suspended|we find authors contradicting each other; 
adventurous Stephen threw a ladder across the|over your head. At the side of this defile, is|some asserting that the black and green teas 
chasm, and passed over. There is now a nar-\a recess, called the Devil’s Blacksmith’s Shop. |are produced by the same variety, and that 
row bridge of two planks, with a little railing |It contains a rock shaped like an anvil, with a|difference in color is tha resultof a different 
on each side; but as it is impossible to sustain|small inky current running near it, and quan-|mode of preparation; while others say that 
it by piers, travellers must pass over in the|tities of coarse stalagmite scattered about, pre-\the black teas are produced from the plant 
centre, one by one, and not touch the railing, | cisely like blacksmith’s cinders, called slag. In|called by botanists Thea Bohea, and the green 
lest they disturb the balance, and overturn the|another place, a square rock, covered with|from Thea virdis, both of which we have had 
bridge. beautiful dog’s tooth spar, cullen Mile maabe<ifes many years in gardens, but it has been 
This walk brings you into Pensico Avenue.| ‘This pass brings you into Wellington’s|found that the greater part of the black and 
Hitherto, the path has been rugged, wild, and|Gallery, which tapers off to a narrow point,|green teas which are brought yearly from 
rough, interrupted by steep acclivities, rocks,| apparently the end of the cave in this direction.|China to Europe and America are obtained 
and big stones ; but this avenue has a smooth! But a ladder is placed on one side by which|from the same species of variety. 
and level floor, as if the sand had been spread you ascend to a small cleft in the rock,| Inthe green tea districts of Chekiang, near 
out by gently flowing waters, Through this,,through which you are at once ushered into a|Ningpo, the first crop of leaves is generally 
descending more and more, you come to a|vast apartment, discovered about two years|gathered about the middle of April. This 
deep arch, by which you enter the Winding|ago. ‘This is the commencement of Cleve-|consists of the young leaf-buds just as they be- 
Way ; a strangely irregular and zig-zag path, |land’s Avenue, the crowning wonder and glory|cin to unfold, and forms a fine and delicate 
so natrow that avery stout man could not\of this subterranean world! At the head ofjkind of young hyson, which is in high estima- 
squeeze through. In some places, the rocks|the ladder, you find yourself surrounded by|tion by the natives, and is generally sent about 
at the sides are on a line with your shoulders, overhanging stalactites, in the form of rich|in small quantities as presents to their friends. 
then piled high over your head; and then|clusters of grapes, transparent to the light,|[t-is a sacred and expensive article, and the 
again you rise above, aud overlook them all,|hard as marble, and round and polished, as if| picking of the leaves in such a young state 
and see them heaped behind you, like the|done by a sculptor’s hand. This is called|does considerable injury tothe tea planta:ions. 
mighty waves of the Red Sea, parted for the|Mary’s Vineyard. * * * * * |The summer rains, however, which fall copi- 
Israelites to pass through. ‘This toilsome path| One hundred and sixty-five avenues have|ously about this season moisten the earth and 
was evidently made by arushing, winding tor-|been discovered in Mammoth Cave, the walk|air; and if the plants are young and vigorous, 
rent. ‘Toward the close, the water not having|through which is estimated at about three hun-|they soon push out fresh leaves. In a fort- 
force enough to make a smooth bed, has bored dred miles. In some places, you descend more |night or three weeks from the time of the first 
atunnel. ‘This is so low and narrow, that the|than a mile into the bowels of the earth. The} picking, about the beginning of May, the 
traveller is obliged to stoop and squeeze him-| poetic-minded traveller, after he has traced all|shrubs are again covered with fresh leaves. 
self through. Suddenly he passes into a vast the labyrinths, departs with lingering reluc-|and are ready for the second gathering, which 
hall, called the Great Relief; and a relief it is/tance. lis, in fact the most important of all. ‘The third 
to stretch one’s cramped and weary limbs. ——- and last gathering, which takes place as soon 
This leads into the River Hall, at the side of (<> To ovr Susscrisers Nortu or MarkeT\as new ‘aaa sax teined, seudigeh a very in- 
wae ron Dae a glimpse of a small cave,|Srrret.—We have engaged a new carrier to|ferior kind of tea, which we believe is rarely 
a t . : } . ‘seu’ mn 7 ‘ 
ee we si a ma yg op pains |serve on this route ; should any subscribers bee and ocades et hiaale bm coal 
The River Hall descends like the slope of a|"eglected, they will please give notice at the|i. extremely simple. We have been so long 
mountain. The ceiling stretches away—away | Office of publication. accustomed to magnify and mystify everything 
—before you, vast and grand as the firmament| ee relating to the Chinese, that in all their arts 
at midnight. No one, who has never seen| Several communications from correspon-jand manufacture, we expect to find some pe- 
this cave, can imagine the feelings of strong|dents have been received during the pastjculiar and out-of-the-way practice, when the 
excitement, and deep awe, with which the| week and shall appear in due course. fact is, that mapy operations in China are more 
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simple in their character than in most other ANN’S PATENT IMPROVED MOVEABLE LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his 
parts of the world. ‘To rightly understand the a for keeping a book-like — new- oe = = — _ mi has opened = a 
. cas papers, letters, invoices, Or any other papers where me-/ciock store at No. north Fourth street, secon oor 
nae seme drying leaves rf grand thod is desirable. Patented and manufactured by ibelow Race, eust side ; as he intends keeping a superior 
object Js to expel € moisture, and at the) WILLIAM MANN, Washington, D. C. (article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to 
saine time, to retain as much as possible of the ay We would recommend this invention to all per- jeall and examine. 
aromatic and other desirable secretions of the! _.. who desire te keep their papers in good order. We | Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 
species: The system adopted to attain this end w 


arranted, by EDWIN PINE, 
is as simple as it is efficacious. In the harvest 


have found it very useful in keeping files of ‘the Intelli-| No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 


seasons the natives are seen in little family gencer. As it is always in book form, you may insert east side. 5th mo, 12. 

groups on the side of every bill. when the/®" index and use it as if it were a bound book. and it} JOHNS & PAYNE.—Friends’ Store, N. E. Corner 

~weines te dry engaged in gathering the tea| ™4Y be taken out and rebound at the end of the volume} of Fourth and Arch Streets. The balance of our 
’ = 5 


s. bi : istock of Spring and Summer Plain Goods to be sold at 
leaves. They do not seem 80 particular but f desired. We recommend it to all our readers who | very low prices. Large assortment of Furnishing Goods. 
strip the leaves off rapidly and promiscuously, wish to file the Intelligencer. It may be had at the| june 23-tf 


and throw them all into round baskets made office of publication. Price for the Intelligencer size) YXTRACr OF VANILLA, for flavoring lee Creain 
for the purpose out of split bamboo or rattan, $1.25 ; smaller ones in proportion. —Puntrsuens. kt Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara- 


In the beginning of May, when the principal PINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR | tion, warranted tobe made from genuine Vanilla Beans. 
gathering takes place, the young seed vessels BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad-| The use of this extract is much more economical than of 
are about as large as peas. These are also a Sater Nas ay by “tev South — of Wine oats’ Pana aan found as fresh and 
: ¥ : . * iteig| Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywinc, and on the road | , - . 
. , : embraces an English and mathmatical education. The} corner 9th and Chesnat and 10th and Walnut Sts. 
tea, and which have some slight resemblance school is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating| 5th mo. 19. 
to young capers. Whena sufficient quantity |the different branches of Science. The location of the) RIENDS EXILED IN VIRGINIA IN 1777, and 
of leaves are gathered they are carried home|School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- | observations on the conduct of the Society of 
to the cottage or barn, where the operation of ee sie ens ae much admired | Friends during the Revolutionary War. A few copies 
ade. ravellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. | T. ELLW Cc 
drying is performed. The summer session commences - the od of the 4th ie _— ne 1 cae tie on 
- ; month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per| 
EACHER WANTED—A competent male Teach- | session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office JEW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas 
er 18 wanted to take clarge of Friend’s School at| address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, { Adams invites the particular attention of Frarenns 
Abington. Application to be made to the Committee! fast Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth |t© his extensive variety of Farsa Day Govns, consist- 








before the First of 9th mo, next. and Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. |®g Of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
a Mather, | Ath mo. 21. 3m. into the market. An examination is requested before 
Mat pe ns at es ia Ae: ; ; 4 
ocala ay FAIR MATRaSSES. FEATHERS, & FEATHER ane oe Pa ee 
Edward Shoemaker, a ec eminent naman Geant ey LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
. Edwio Satterthwait, ie oll sizes, teady made or made to order, at) ©, 4. is giving his attention especially to articles in 
8th mo, 18th.—St. _ Committee. | ian ited — ee ee this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment of 


YNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHVOL FOR! ¢ ete |Linen Fannics here, the quality and prices of which 
Feathers of all qualities, in tots to suit purchesers. can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 Arch St, 


GIRLS.—This Institution is handsomely situated in| ‘Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. . : 
Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles} Worsted Moreens, of all Seater : | between Second and Third, north side. 


southwest of West Chester. ‘The course of instruction! (Cushions of all kinds. P. 8. Ae extra cheap lot nef hite Barcelona Shawls, 
embraces all the usual “ranches of a liberal English; Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by sat 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
education, together with the French Language and| HARTLEY & KNIGHT, jregular price. 
Drawing. ‘The school will commence on the first) No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruce. | @NANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
Second-day in we a meeee of each year, and con-| 34 mo. 31—tf. | Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
tinue in session forty-four weeks. ee ONT ST EE RE ET mE _, |tnent may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 

Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one batt RY TINGS——Just.recet AND CANTON MAT- ices of all he and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the| TINGS.—Just received, American and English 








"*grain Carpeting, of plain styles; Also various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
close. je ing. ples; Also, confections i L 

For further particulars, enquiry may be made of| !mperial Three ply Cazpetings. : ra" Reiger thai eee eaetener used in the manufac- 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus-| Venitian carpetings, of all widths, for stairs and entties. 1.56 of the above articles. 

bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. Floor and Table Oil Cloths. | 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. | Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. Bane, by. 








REBECCA W. MOORE, | Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 53 yards wide. | \ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 

‘ ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, ¢ Teachers. ALSO, |. Ls the attention of Friends to her assortment of 

oe ; ; __. | Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured | China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 
OTICE.—The co partnership. heretofore existing| checked, of all widths. patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
between the subscribers, trading under the firm} To the above goods, the attention of “ Frierds” is| Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 

of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual] respectfully invited, by the subscribers. |@ general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
consent. The business of the late firm will be settled HARTLEY & KNIGHT, | will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. No. 148 South Second st.,5 doors above Spruce. | he city. Sth mo. Sth. 
E. KIMBER, Jr, | Sdmo.3i--te ___ | (NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

re me. 130, 1869. MAHLON H, DICKINSON.. | vouns & PAYNE, N. E. corner Fourth and Arch) BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this| Steet would invite attention to their stock of fresh | abeut eee eae re vee — 
ay formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber} SPRING GOODS. : ; 


. . ' ; ¢ |The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi-| Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Tustres. 


oe ea \of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 

ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 

E. KIMBER, Jr., " Gauze. | JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN- 

_iy 28-f = THOS. CARPENTER. __ [India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. _|SEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 
RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND) [n our * FURNISHING WAREROUM?” may be found | 773 = , a 





FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. \ fees peas Se eee ae caine 
Paper and Books, for sale by |Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. teen. cansiantiie om tnd anit Gale “4 y y 
W. D. PARRISH & CO. Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. CAI EB CLOTHIER, Famil _ om Dealer 
3d mo. No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. | 3d mo. 10. . F y ! 








se . -|— : eee Eales |4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N, Sth St. near Arch 
APER ANGINGS.—The Subscribers having) EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his . —tetshian mi ie * iat ke ei 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of| it Book and Stationary Store to No. 1 South Fifth | . ee aoe ee _ ae 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and | street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new > on - Cie oe be rag - 
varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- ae ag “i oe = os jaaea oe eee 
terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American;/able for the present season, which he invites his friends | °°" on Twelfth street A Sy he Ty : T a ae 
also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled|and the public generally to call and examine, viz: been many years tae feel = me ao i — aie 
Entry Papers, with French and American Borders.| Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated; Whittier’s Poems; ee them co -_ arnwe im that tine, posseese by 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va-| Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America; — ‘el wed , er establishment in this country. 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell| Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms,| — a ne as 
wholesale or retail. | &e. &e. TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 

(Cf Houses neatly papered in the City or County by| Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand.. (\) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. | Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank| BEEF, &c. &c., :o be nad of 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., Books at very low prices. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
3d mo. No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. [5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 











